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For “THE FRIEND.” 


Incidents and Reflections—No. 263. 


The Christian never wearies of tracing the 
hand of the Lord in that wonderful process, in 
which man is turned from death unto life, and 
from the power of Satan to the power of God. 
Whatever outward means may be employed, the 
love of God is the moving cause, and his omni- 
potent power is that which effects the transfor- 
mation of apostate man from a state of nature 


In the autobiography of William G. Shauffler, 
there is a curious and instructive narrative of 
the conversion of a man who resided at Odessa 
on the Black Sea. W.G.S. says:— 


“He was a hard drinker, noted for his phy- 
sical strength, acknowledged to have no match 


among drunken fellows he took hold and inter- 
fered, friends and fves cleared out, for there was 
no telling whom he would fling against the wall, 
or upon whose head he would smash a chair or 
abench. I remember distinctly, how once, as I 
stood behind my table, holding the meeting in 
my brother’s house, Alber came in. I was 
astonished. That man I never expected to see 
there. But he came again, and appeared im- 
mediately and wonderfully changed. The very 
next time he brought his wife with him, and 
both of them continued to enter right into the 
fellowship of the brethren and sisters, and are 
now bright examples of sterling, honest, active, 
piety, and a blessing to thousands in South Rus- 


But what brought him to the meeting? There 
was at Odessa an impostor, professing in a secret, 
private way, to know how to disenchant hidden 
treasures. On the shores of the Black Sea, be- 
tween Odessa and the village of Lustdorf, there 
are deep caverns, and that impostor succeeded 
in making several men believe that there were 
hidden in one of these caverns a thousand little 
sacks of gold. They had been hidden there by 
three souls now in purgatory, and their affec- 
tions being set on this gold, they could not leave 
purgatory, unless redeemed by the saying of 
certain prayers. While they were thus bound | time the man called, and they came into the 
and tormented in purgatory, a black dog, in 
reality the devil, was lying upon the gold, and | I never identified. “I went off from the meet- 
thus the gold was ehchanted; but as soon as 
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these souls were released, the devil would be 
obliged to leave the money, and then it could be 
taken by any one. Ideas of this kind were not 
uncommon even among the Protestant Germans, 
iu some places, and there exists a book of pray- 
ers by which ghosts can be laid, and hidden 
treasures which they guard can be taken. 

Now the dupes of that impostor joined him 
in going out into one of those caves, in the in- 
ner depths of which the money was supposed to 
be, and there, by the light of consecrated tapers, 
they read those prayers for days, while all that 
time the impostor sponged from them as much 
money as he could. At last, when the game 
could no longer be continued in that way, he 
said, “ Well, now we are very near our object, 
now we must have another man to join us; but 
it must be one who is not afraid of the devil.” 
They consulted among themselves whom to in- 
vite, and concluded if there was a man in Odes- 
sa who was not afraid of the devil it was Alber. 
One of these dupes of the impostor came to him 
quite privately, and confided to him what they 
were about, and that they were near accom plish- 
ing the thing, and needed a man who was not 
afraid of the evil one. A few more prayers 
were to be read, and then they must go into the 
inner cave and drive away the black dog, who 
would, perhaps, go with but ill grace, and the 
money could be taken. A share in a thousand 
bags of gold was an attraction to Alber, who 
was always in trouble about money. Ignorant 
enough in religious matters, he was ready to be- 
lieve the whole story. “Afraid of the devil I 
am not,” he said, “but I don’t know about it; 
I don’t like the thing.” The other one urged 
the matter, and finally Alber consented to go, 
and they went. 

The reading of disenchanting prayers was 
now resumed, but somehow there was always 
some reason, why the thing did not succeed. 
When urged for a reason, the manager of the 
enterprise declared that some of those engaged 
in it must have sins on their souls that were not 
yet cleared away, and so he would collect more 
money from them, promising to have masses said 
for their benefit. While all this was going on, 
the man who first invited Alber came to him. 
“Alber,” he said, “I have been thinking of a 
thing that might do us good in our undertak- 
ings; there is Schauffler, you know, who has 
meetings in his house twice a week, and his 
brother who is a missionary, has come from Con- 
stantinople, and he holds the meetings now, and 
I thought we might go there a few times, and 
then, perhaps, get rid of our sins.” “ Meeting?” 
Alber said, “ What is that? What do they do 
there?” “Well, they read the Bible and sing 
and pray together, and the missionary explains 
the Bible to them. They are very nice, pious 
people; nothing bad is done there.” “ Well, I 
will go. You may come at the proper time and 
take me along,” said Alber. At the appointed 





it, “ without having understood a single word of 
all that was said, sung, or prayed, but I felt a// 
over, that such a meeting was a right good thing, 
and that, anyhow, I should continue to go, and 
I said to my wife when I came home, ‘ Wife, 
those meetings are splendid things and the next 
time you must go along with me.’ ‘ Very well,’ 
she replied, carelessly.”” .And to the very next 
meeting Alber brought his wife, and I noticed 
them as they came in. 

But to bring the treasure story to a close. 
Their proceedings continued, even when Alber 
had begun to come to the meetings, where he was 
to get rid of his sins, and really did get rid of 
them. They read a few times more, and as the 
impostor saw he could hold his dupes no longer, 
he said, “ The next time we shall finish.” Once 
more they met. When the prayers were read, 
the impostor said, “ Now, Alber, is your time; 
go and drive the black dog away from the trea- 
sure.’ And Alber went, void of fear, into the 
inner cave. “I went in,” he said, “ and all was 
desolate, waste dark ; no gold, no dog was there. 
The feeling came over me that the whole was 
deviltry, with which I must have nothing more 
to do.” He went out to his fellows, who anxious- 
ly awaited him. He dashed the consecrated 
taper to the ground, and said, “I tell you, fel- 
lows, this whole business is of the devi/, and I 
will have nothing more to do with it.” And he 
started for the daylight. 

Now conviction of sin took hold of the strong 
man, and so deep was his sense of guilt, that it 
threw this Samson helpless into his bed. His 
whole life passed before him in all its deformity 
and guilt. While in this deep inward conflict 
the man who had induced him to take part in 
the treasure-digging enterprise called, in order, 
if possible, to get him back; for, as men once 
fairly caught in these delusions never get dis- 
abused, so these men continued their incanta- 
tions. “No,” said Alber, “never again; the 
thing is wrong, and, besides, I am quite ill.” 

“But what is the matter with you, Alber?” 

“*What is the matter?’ do you ask? Don’t 

you know what sort of a life I have led? Isn’t 

that enough to sink a man to hell?” “Oh, now, 

you are superstitious; you have got into those 

strange religious notions; you see those people 

up there at Schauffler’s are crazy about these 

things, and they have really turned your head, 

it seems; but this is all nonsense, No, no! Cheer 

up, Alber, and join us again, for we shall yet 

have the thing, no doubt, and we will laugh at “j 
those fools when we have got it.” Now Alber’s 
wrath was kindled. “What! you came to me 
when you wanted me to go there for your wicked 
object, and told me they were excellent, pious 
people, and all that, and now you come here to 
tell me that they are superstitious, crazy, and the 
like; if you don't clear out in a hurry, I shall 
get up from my bed and pitch you out of my 
house head foremost.” 

The fellow left, and was seen in Alber’s house 
no more; but poor Alber sank back upon his 
pillow, overwhelmed with guilt. “Is this my 
repentance,” he groaned, “thus to fly into a 
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passion just in the old way? Woe is me, for I 
am undone.” 

I heard of Alber’s sickness, and went to see 
him. It was easy to perceive what was the mat- 
ter. He was cut down in deep contrition, but 
the gentleness of the lamb was already percep- 
tible amid the dying agonies of the lion. He 
was soon relieved, peaceful, happy, gentle. It 
was delightful to see him. 


From the “ BRITISH FRIEND.” 
Thomas Lawson. 


Among the very earliest converts to the doc- 
trines preached by George Fox, the name of 
Thomas Lawson must not be forgotten. He be- 
came noted, not only for his scholarly writings 
and learned gifts, but attained to no mean repu- 
tation as a botanist and herbalist. A certain 
amount of mystery seems to hang over Lawson’s 
parentage and place of birth; but amongst his 
descendants in the female line (his only son not 
surviving him, but dyingat the age of fourteen), 
there rests a tradition, which probably is well 
founded, though unfortunately it is not actually 
authenticated, that he was the younger son of 
Sir Thomas, and Ruth, Lady Lawson, of what 
dwelling-place we are not told. 

He was undoubtedly a member of a family 
of good position and influence in the Established 
Church, who, doubtless, were much inflamed 
against him for his secession from their ranks; 
and it is not to be wondered at that he himself 
has left no record of or any member of, or cir- 
cumstance relating to his former circle of friends. 
The veil between is so effectually held that we 
know not even where Lawson was born, or where 
=. his family lived. 

e was born, we can state with a certain 
amount of surety, on the 10th of Tenth Month, 
1630, and was educated at Cambridge, where he 
became an excellent scholar in Hebrew, Greek, 
and Latin. In 1650 the Parliamentary Com- 
missioners reported that the district of Ramp- 
side, in Lancashire, had no maintenance and no 
minister, and the inhabitants humbly petitioned 
to have a parish. Lawson was appointed rector 
of the place, in either that year or the year fol- 
lowing ; for in 1652 we find him, at the age of 
twenty-two, firmly established in his work. In 
Fox’s Journal he relates that, being at Ulver- 
ston, he heard of Lawson as a “high sort of 
preacher,” meaning by that, we take it, a man 
of high attainments and repute. George Fox 
went therefore to Rampside, on a “First-day, 
and he says that Lawson “very lovingly ac- 
quainted his people in the morning of my com- 
ing in the afternoon, by which means many 
were gathered together. When I came, I saw 
there was no place so convenient as the chapel, 
and therefore I went into the chapel, and all 
was quiet. Thomas Lawson went not up into 
his pulpit, but left all the time to me.” It was 
not long after this notable service, that Lawson 
became convinced of the unlawfulness of preach- 
ing for hire; and at the sacrifice of all his pros- 
pects in life,and the entire friendship of his 
family, he left the church altogether. This de- 
termination, and his connection with G. Fox, 
brought him directly under the notice of the 
large-hearted and influential lady of Swarth- 
more Hall. The following letter to her, copied 
from the Devonshire House Collection of Swaith- 
more MSS., and written only a year after his 
convincement, shows how readily Lawson had 
adopted the distinct and expressive Quaker 
phraseology of the time. It is endorsed 1653. 


Dear HEART.—There is a pure and heavenly 


longing in me to dwell out of all willing and run- 
ning. When I am kept stilly and quietly in this 
feeling I find joy and peace; but the enemy envies 
this peace, and is still tempting till it be broken 
and my mind gone where the snares of the fowler 
be. I cannot conceal from thee that herein doth 
the enemy prevail against me in thoughts and im- 
aginations, in images, pictures, and likenesses— 
idols which he subtly sets up in my mind, and 
would have me bow down unto. But the Lord, in 
His endless love, still cries after me, witnessing 
against this spiritual idolatry, crying within me 
“not to have any fellowship with strangers, nor to 
enter into covenant with the inhabitants of the 
land ;” then they vanish and are not seen, and 
secret joy springs up in me to see these images and 
imaginations cast down which were as thorns in 
my side and as pricks in my eyes. Then a pure 
resolution comes to be set up in me all the days of 
my appointed time to wait on the Lord; for I see 
the door of pure wisdom, heavenly riches, and 
never-fading treasures set open and light springing 
up, so that the enemy cannot be concealed from 
the candle of the Lord burning in me. But this 
the subtle serpent envies, willing I be anywhere 
but in the Light which lays open his wiles. 

Dear heart, pray for me unto thy Father, that I 
may be kept in His counsel, in His holy fear unto 
eternal life. 

Fare thee well, who art beloved of the Lord with 
everlasting love. 

Tuomas LAwson. 


Margaret Fell employed Lawson to teach her 
daughters botany and the use of herbs, studies 
which every young woman of position was sup- 
posed at that time to know something about; 
and in the Swarthmore account-book, now pre- 
served at Devonshire House, various items at- 
test to the faithful performance of this duty. In 
the meantime, the young man made good use of 
the books of his new friends, for his tastes were 
strongly literary, and he had voluntarily cut 
himself off from all his early sources of culture. 
The next letter to Margaret Fell, betrays the 
eager desire of Lawson for more opportunities 
of learning, as well as the pinch of poverty 
which holds him, since he has relinquished his 
comfortable living. He writes from Swarthmore 
to Margaret Fell:— 

When I was at Newcastle I had some conferenc® 
with a man, something related to me in the out- 
ward, and whom I mentioned to thee formerly, and 
who outstrips all I have spoken with in relation to 
Hebrew. ee of the stationers concerning 
a Hebrew Lexicon, but they had it not, and then 
it was sent for to London, but not procured. So I 
inquired of this man if he had one, and he had, 


and shewed it me. I was desirous to buy it, but he 


said he was not willing to part with it, not know- 
ing how to procure another; yet if I sought after 
that language he would let me have it, for he so 
much loved any who sought to study it. Now Ihad 
little money left, so I borrowed ten shillings of 
Thomas Turner, and bought the Lexicon. If thou 
see how it may be had out of the general fund, I 
would gladly have it paid to Thomas Turner if he 
came hither. In the hands of Edward Guy I found 
a book, which is for the Greek Testament, as the 
other is for the Hebrew Bible. He let me have it 
for five shillings, what it cost him, and he would 
spare me for the money a while. If it please the 
Lord to give me an abode on the earth I know I 
may do service therewith. 


The project which Lawson had here in his 
mind, and which he successfully carried out, was 
the establishment of a higher school for the sons 
of gentlemen. Great Strickland, in Westmore- 
land, afterwards became his home; and on the 
24th of Fifth Month, 1659, he married Frances 
Wilkinson of that place. A copy of the Regis- 
ter at the Friends’ Meeting-house, Kendal, is 
now before me, in which he is described as “ of 
Nuby Stones,” but his occupation, parents’ 
names and abodes are left blank. His school 


appears to have prospered well, bein . 
ized by all the inflaential families of the neigh, 
borhood, who were able, in some instances to 
prevent his being imprisoned, although it is 
probable (see Besse’s Sufferings, Vol. I., p. 176) 
that he was at least once incarcerated for non- 
payment of tithes. 

The neighborhood of Great Strickland was 
favorable also to Lawson’s pursuit of botany: 
and he shortly became acquainted with Ray, the 
naturalist, and other men of science. In Pulte. 
ney’s Sketches of the Progress of Botany in Eng. 
land, London, 1790, it is stated that Lawson 
supplied the Botanical part of Robinson’s Jy. 
say on the Natural History of Westmoreland and 
Cumberland, and that “several English plants 
were first introduced into notice by him.” 4 
species of Hieracium was named after him— 
Hieracium Lawsonii. Vil]. Ray speaks of him 
as “ a diligent, industrious, and skilful botanist,” 
and in his Preface to the Synopsis Stirpium ae- 
knowledges his great indebtedness to his friend, 
in whose hands he had placed the MSS. for eri- 
ticism. To another work of Ray’s, the Synopsis 
Methodica Insectorum, Lawson also contributed 
a share of assistance, though the work was not 
published until after his death. 

It was probably during the intervals of teach- 
ing, that Lawson found time to travel extensive. 
ly through England, in pursuit of his botanical 
observations. He left numerous MS. notes of 
these walking tours, now in the possession of a 
descendant; and it has been stated that the 
same plants are to be found in the self-same 
places as were recorded more than two hundred 
years ago. From these notes, as well as from 
letters written by Lawson to Ray, Richardson, 
and others, it is to be seen that he visited vari- 
ous districts in Yorkshire, Durham and Oxford- 
shire, as well as Newcastle, Clapham, Syden- 
ham, Hackney, Blackheath, Bristol, Salisbury 
Plain, and the Isle of Man. The longest jour- 
ney was undertaken in 1677. 

Lawson’s only son, Jonah, was a pious and 
clever youth, who wrote verses and excelled in 
Latin, and who died at the age of fourteen. 
His father commemorated him in a pampleten- 
titled, “The Serious Remembrancer,” which 
bears on its title page the following motto:— 


Non misere quis-quam qui bene vizit obit. 

O, be wise-hearted, knowing that beneath 

We always sail towards the port of Death. 
Tuomas Lawsoy. 


The enthusiastic botanist pursued his investi- 
gations until very near the end of his life. He 
died a year after Fox, and his wife survived 
him only two years. After her death, a former 
pupil, who had, at Lawson’s request, given the 
piece of ground used as a Friends’ burial-place 
at Great Strickland, erected a tomb, in which 
the remains of husband, wife, and son were de- 
posited. This is noteworthy as being one of the 
very few monuments raised in the early daysof 
Friends. An engraving of the spot, by Birket 
Foster is to be found in Maria Webb's book, 
“The Fells of Swarthmore.” The Latin in 
scription upon the flat surface is now almost 
effaced ; but we learn from it that Lawson died 
on the 2nd of Eleventh Month, 1691, in the 
sixty-first year of his age. f 

He was a copious writer; amongst the titles 
of his books occur the following:—“ A Brief 
Discovery of a three-fold Estate, ete.” “An Un- 
taught Teacher Witnessed against, etc.” “The 
Lip of Truth opened against a Dawber with 
Untempered Morter, ete.” “An Appeal to the 
Parliament concerning the Poor, that there may 
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not bea Beggar in England.” “A Treatise con- 
cerning Baptisms.” “ Dagon’s Fall before the 
Ark, or the Smoak of the Bottomless Pit scoured 
away by the Breath of the Lord’s Mouth, and 
by the Brightness of His Coming.” “A Mite 
into the Treasury, etc.,” and “Adam Anato- 
mized.” ‘This piece has never been printed: 
the original MS. of it, in Lawson’s scholarly 
and distinct handwriting, is now preserved at 
Devonshire House. 
C. F.S. 


For “THE FRIEND.” 
Burlington Notes. 


During a recent visit to Burlington, at the 
time of holding the Quarterly Meeting, atten- 
tion was called to two very fine specimens of the 
Buttonwood, Sycamore, or Plane tree, { Platanus 
Occidentalis) situated in the graveyard, a little 
south of the Meeting-house. The larger of the 
two was 16 feet 3 inches in circuit about 4 feet 
from the ground, which is equivalent to a diam- 
eter of about 5 feet 2 inches. On inquiring as 
to its probable age, I was told that the tradition 
was, that these two trees were remnants of the 
primitive forest, and were there when the first 
meeting-house was built in 1683. On the Dela- 
ware bank at Burlington, there are also several 
Buttonwoods, one of them nearly or quite as 
large as its venerable relative in the graveyard. 
To this, it is said, in early times, vessels were 
fastened for security. 

Amelia Mott Gummere in her narrative of 
Friends in Burlington says, the graveyard trees 
are more than two hundred years old. 

There is on the main street in Moorestown, 
N. J., a large Buttonwood planted by a grand- 
father of the late Hannah Warrington, who 
died a few months since in the ninety-ninth year 
of her age. We do not know with accuracy 
when this was planted, but it is probably 150 
years of age. Its measure, a few feet from the 
ground, is about 14 feet 9 inches,—so that it is 
about 5 inches in diameter less than the one at 
Burlington. If the rate of growth of the two 
trees was the same, the age of the Burlington 
Buttonwood must be somewhat overestimated— 
but the data are too uncertain to draw any posi- 
tive conclusions from them. 

The largest Buttonwood I ever saw was in the 
alluvial soil on the banks of the Ohio River 
below Cincinnati. A few feet from the ground 
it branched into three trunks. The whole cir- 
cumference at the height of 5 or 6 feet was 35 
feet. The circumference of the middle trunk 
alone was 26 feet 6 inches. 

The Buttonwood is a common tree on the 
banksof our Western Rivers—and is remark- 
able for its white bark which separates in thin, 
brittle plates. To this feature in its appearance, 
Micah P. Flint alludes in his beautiful lines on 
the death of an infant sister, who was born and 
died as the family were descending the Missis- 
sippi : 

“On yonder shore, on yonder shore, 
Now verdant with the depth of shade, 
Beneath the white-armed Sycamore, 
There is a little infant laid. 

Forgive the tear—a brother weeps— 
’Tis there the faded floweret sleeps. 


There are five or six species of the genus Pla- 
lanus; natives of Europe, Asia, North Africa, 
and the temperate parts of North America. 

ey closely resemble each other being lofty 
trees with massive trunks, and the bark scales 
off annually leaving a smooth surface. 

The Sycamore of England is a species of 
waple, which although abundant there and 


readily propagating itself by seed, is believed to 
have been introduced from Europe in the 14th 
century. Its wood is especially valued for fuel. 
The oldest recorded tree of this species is one 
that in the time of Charles II. was known as 
the “big tree.’ In Scotland, some of the most 
remarkable of these trees were called dool, or 
grief trees, because they were used by the pow- 
erful barons in the Western part of the country, 
for hanging their enemies and refractory vassals 
upon. One of these dool trees is said to be still 
standing on the banks of the river Doon, near 
the old castle of Cassilis. One of the most cele- 
brated of the Sycamores is one in Switzerland, 
believed to be about 500 years old, under whose 
shadows the deputies of the country swore to 
free themselves from the yoke of their lords. In 
1835 it measured 264 feet in circumference at 
18 inches from the ground. 

The Sycamore mentioned in the Bible is still 
more remote (botanically speaking) from our 
American Buttonwood. It is a species of Fig, 
( Ficus Syeamorus), grows abundantly in Egypt, 
Syria and the East. It produces red figs about 
the size of an egg, but almost quite insipid. 
They are eaten fresh, for when dried they are 
tasteless, unpleasant and full of seeds. Wine 
and vinegar are made from the fermented fruit ; 
and the wood has been employed from great an- 
tiquity in making mummy cases. 

Burlington, N. J., is an interesting place to 
Friends as being the seat of one of the early set- 
tlements of our members in this county. In 
America, there is a decided flavor of antiquity 
about a community 200 years old—and the 
earliest minute of the Monthly Meeting estab- 
lished by Friends at Burlington dates in 1678. 
Some of the early English proprietors of New 
Jersey were members of our Society, and this 
probably turned towards the new province the 
attention of some of their fellow members who 
were desirous of emigrating from England and 
securing a home, even if in the wilderness, where 
they could be free from the annoyances and per- 
secutions to which their religious belief exposed 
them in the mother country. Accordingly in 
1677 a body of them, numbering 230, set sail 
from London in the ship Kent, and after meet- 
ing with some difficulties, entered the capes at 
the mouth of the Delaware, sailed up that river 
aud settled on the meadow land below the mouth 
of the Assisconk Creek, and divided among 
themselves the land which they had purchased 
from its Indian owners. This settlement at first 
called New Beverly, afterwards changed its 
name to Burlington, which it still retains. 

In 1681 a Yearly Meeting was established, 
which included not only those Friends settled 
in western New Jersey, but those also residing 
in the adjacent parts of Pennsylvania. After 
Philadelphia was founded by William Penn, 
and its population increased, the Yearly Meet- 
ing was held alternately at Burlington and 
Philadelphia for many years, and in 1760 it was, 
transferred permanently to the latter place. 

In looking over the graveyard I was shown 
the low mound beneath which was laid the 
earthly tabernacle once inhabited by Stephen 
Grellett. The remains of many other worthies 
have been deposited in this ground. The meet- 
ing, once large, now has but few members, and 
not one in the station of a minister to hold up 
a testimony to those gospel truths so freely pro- 
claimed by its members in former days. The 
old inhabitants have finished their course and 
past away, and the younger generation have re- 

moved to other localities where more openings 
for business presented. But the same Divine 


power which prepared and commissioned them 
for the work of their day, is still able to raise 
up other instruments to carry on his gracious 
designs, for the Lord’s hand is not shortened 
that he cannot save, nor his ear grown heavy 
that he cannot hear. J. V 


For “ THE FRIEND.” 


Extract of a Letter from John Barclay to Thos. 
Shillitoe. 

The subjects to which thou wast concerned to 
call the serious attention of Friends of the last 
Yearly Meeting, have been deeply felt by me; 
and I may truly say, that nearly as long as [ 
have been privileged by an acquaintance with 
the houses and families of Friends, which, 
though I was born a member, is not long, I have 
at times almost mourned at the great relaxation 
from Gospel strictness, and simplicity of living, 
so evident amongst us. 

Surely I have thought if we were to cast out 
the crowd of opinions, which have got the first 
place in our minds,—opinions founded or cher- 
ished by custom, example, and education in the 
good, and by vanity, or something worse, in the 
bad; and if we were coolly and calmly to listen 
to the silent dictates of best wisdom, we should 
clearly see, that the holy principle which we 
profess, (to use the words of John Woolman) 
inevitably “leads those, who faithfully follow it, 
to apply all the gifts of Divine Providence to 
the purposes for which they were intended.” 

I venture to say we should then find a greater 
necessity laid upon us to exercise self-denial in 
what we are apt to think little matters, than is 
now often thought of; we should have such a 
testimony to bear against superfluity, extrava- 
gance, ostentation, cong ae © and the un- 
reasonable use of those things which perish with 
the using, as we now profess to have against the 
more flagrantly foolish customs and fashions 
of the world. Whatever some may think in 
regard to these things, I feel assured, that he, 
who in his outward appearance or behavior, 
bears any remnant of a testimony against the 
customs and fashions of the world, ought to be 
ashamed of himself, if he belies his avowed sen- 
timents, by a departure frum simplicity in the 
furniture of his house and way of living. 

Wilt thou excuse my saying a little more, 
Dear Friend, on so important a subject as this 
has long felt to me? 

I have been almost ready to blash for some, 
at whose houses I have been, where pier-glasses 
with a profusion of gilt carving and ornament 
about them, delicately papered rooms with rich 
borders, damask table-cloths curiously worked 
and figured extremely fine, expensive cut glass, 
and gay carpets of many colors, are neither 
spared or oh pa at. 

Some indeed seem to be desirous of disguising 


and excusing their violation of the simplicity 
which their better feelings convince them they 
should practice, by saying, that this or the other 
new or fashionable vanity is an improvement on 
the old article,—that this gay and gaudy trump- 
ery will wear and keep its color better than 
a plainer one, or that this precious bauble 


was given them by their relations. Thus are 
they endeavoring to satisfy the inquiries of those 
who love consistent plainness, and to silence 
that uneasy inmate, the unflattering Witness 
which is following them. 

I have been much exercised and troubled on 
my own account, and on that of others, as to 
these matters ; and have been very desirous that 
we may all keep clear of these departures. 




























































































For “ THE FRIEND.” 
THE ASSESSOR'S VISIT. 


On a summer evening in ninety-two, 

When the tasks of the long dull day were through ; 
There came an assessor from out of the town 

To number our blessings and take them down. 
So he questioned the farmer about his crops, 
And about his Jands, and at-out all the stops 

And all the turns in the wheels of life, 

From the new-born babe to the name of his wife. 
But when he got through and about to go 

In came our neighbor, and he wanted to know 

If he owned houses and stocks and lands, 

Or crops, or products of brain and hands, 

And whether of ships that sailed the seas, 

Or of cargoes that rested in sheltered leas, 

Or moneys and credits the wild world through 
He owned not any, or whether a few; 

3ut our neighbor answered to each and all 

“No, ah, no, for my treasure is small.” 

Then the man of the pencil commenccd anew 
With his list of questions and asked a few 

And what was the Assessor’s pride and joy 
When he found our neighbor had one small boy ! 
His name was Rollen, and that he took 

And put as carefully down in his book 

As if he had been the grandest gift 

That had ever dropped from the unseen rift 

In the sundered skies, or that he had been 

The most opulent cargo that ever came in 

To the goodliest port of the ocean wide 

Or ever was wafted by wind and tide. 

And the man was right for who knows the joy 
That is bundled up in a baby boy! 

Wryona, O. M. 
a oe - 
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THE STREET CALLED “BY AND BY.” 


The street called “ By and By” issmooth, 
And down a hill it windeth; 

And he who starts its crooked way, 
Much cause for trouble findeth. 

For at the entrance is asign— 
“ Here put away Endeavor; 

And down the street called ‘ By and By,’ 
You reach the house called ‘ Never.’ ” 


The house called “ Never” stands below 
A grim and ghastly tower, 
Whose broken windows, shattered roof, 
And ruined turrets lower, 
While from the casement gaunt Despair 
A warning shrieks forever ; 
“Take heed! The street called ‘By and By’ 
Leads to the house called ‘ Never!’ ” 


What matter though the way be fair, 
And flowers tempt my straying, 
Tho’ strife be hard, and rest be sweet, 
And easy the delaying ; 
If, at the end, I surely find 
That Hope and I must sever, 
When down the street called “ By and By ” 
I reach the house called “ Never!” 








THE LICHEN. 


BY CLINTON SCOLLARD. 


Unflinching, firm, upon the wrinkled rock 
The lichen clings, tho skies be void of ruth; 
If thou wouldst meet unscathed life’s warfare-shock, 
Thus must thou cling to Truth! 
—The Independent. 


a 


Hasir is a chain composed of continuous 
and endless links. Once formed, it resist a 
giant’s strength. Its formation is slow, but sure, 
insensible, but steady. The sculptor fashions 
slowly the human face. The mould is not an 
instantaneous creation. It is a series of acts. 
It is the product of pain and toil. Its rough- 
cast costs a myriad of blows. The chisel is ap- 
plied in a thousand different ways before it is 
polished and perfected—before it receives the 
requisite expression, beauty and finish. Days 
and months are consumed in the execution, 
but finally the countenance stands forth com- 
plete in lineament and indelibly graved in the 
solid marble. After a similar fashion every 
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man is, either under the guidance of the Holy 
Spirit, or under the direction of Satan, a carver 
of his own moral likeness. Not a day passes 
but he adds some touch to the work. As Ox- 
enden has it, “ A thousand acts of thought, and 
will, and deed shape the features and expression 
of the soul—habits of malice and uncleanliness, 
silently mould and fashion it till at length it 
wears the likeness of God, or the image and 
superstructure of the EvilOne.” A consideration 
like this renders life solemn, and starts the in- 
quiry, What kind of character am I habitually 
forming for time and for eternity ? 
caviounineniaibiiiiimdinisae 


ripture Illustration. 


“Tue Lorp is My Suepnerp.”—The illustra- 
tion from the Eastern shepherd is drawn from 
the psalmist’s own experience. We can scarcely 
realize its force, so very different are the con- 
ditions of pastoral life in our enclosed and culti- 
vated farms. We can only fully grasp its force 
if we think of the deep solitudes in which the 
Eastern shepherd feeds his flocks. We drive 
them ; we make them do the shepherd’s bidding 
by the command of his dog; we leave them 
securely in the field at night. In the East the 
dogs protect, but never drive the flocks; there 
the shepherd goes before them, and they follow 
him, come to his call, and crowd round him for 
safety if danger threatens. There, there is per- 
petual danger from sudden torrents, from wolves 
and robbers; there are but rare and scanty 
streanis, and the flocks often suffer from parching 
thirst. The shepherd never leaves them. When 
night approaches, they follow him to some safe 
fold,—a cave in the hill-side... Surrounded by 
his watchful dogs, the guardian, “ keeping watch 
over his flock by night,” makes his bed in front 
of the cave, on a pile of twigs and brushwood, 
collected within a circle of stones, to protect 
him from the damp, and rushes heaped upon 
them to give warmth. When morning comes, 
the sheep are counted as they pass out of the 
cave, and then follow the shepherd to the green 
pasturage belonging to the village or tribe; for 
these wide hills and downs are all common 
lands, though carefully partitioned by many a 
well-known landmark, between the different little 
neighboring communities, The shepherd will 
look out on the hillside for the scanty patches 
of green herbage, and call the flocks to partake 
of them. I once watched a shepherd playing 
with his flock. He pretended to run away: 
the sheep ran after him and surrounded him; 
then to climb the rocks: the goats pursued him; 
and finally all the flock formed in a circle, gam- 
bolinground him. “Thou leddest thy people like 
a flock, by the hand of Moses and Aaron.” 


—- ~~» eS 


Natural, History, Science etc. 


Fleas in Ecuador. When E. Whymper was 
travelling among the great Andes of Ecuador, 
he found the fleas very abundant in some places. 
Of one apartment he remarks, “ When rays of 
sunlight streamed in through the windows, a 
sort of haze was seen’extending about a foot 
above the floor, caused by myriads of them 
leaping to and fro.” 


Yoleanic Dust. It is a troublesome peculiar- 
ity of voleanic dust, that it will penetrate any- 
where. The extreme fineness of the more 
minute particles permits it to get into places 
which might be deemed inaccessible. It floats 
in the air, travels round corners, and insinuates 
itself through cracks into sheltered places, and 
when settled in them is secure against disturb- 
ance by wind.— Whymper's Andes. 











Volcanic Steam. Steam un questionably plays 
a leading part in the operations of Cotopaxi 
and sometimes the quantity that issues is enor. 
mous. One morning, when encamped at the 
distance of about sixty miles, just after day- 
break, we saw Cotopaxi pouring out a prodig- 
ious volume of steam, which boiled up a few 
hundred feet above the rim of its crater, and 
then was borne towards the North-east. The 
bottom of the cloud was about 5,000 feet above 
us; it rose at least a mile high, and spread over 
a width of several miles. I estimate that on 
this occasion we saw a continuous body of not 
less than sixty cubic miles of cloud formed 
from steam. If this vast volume, instead of iggy. 
ing from a free vent, had found its passa 
barred, itself imprisoned, Cotopaxi on that 
morning*might have been effaced, and the whole 
continent might have quivered under an explo- 
sion rivalling or surpassing the mighty catastro- 
phe at Krakatoa.— Whymper’s Andes. 





Elephant’s Sagacity.— A work describing the 
Tinnevelly Missions gives an amusing account 
of an elephant acting as detective. An attend- 
ant was in charge of a trained elephant, which 
was used to draw in timber for the erection of 
buildings at the station. This man was suspected 
of stealing grain, but nothing could be positive. 
ly proved against him, and he strenuously re- 
butted every accusation. But on one oceasion 
his employer's wife felt sure that the rice given 
out for the elephant’s food was deficient in quan- 
tity, and she charged the keeper with the theft. 
He was loud and emphatic in his disclaimers, 
But he incautiously stood too near his intelli- 
gent beast of burden. Suddenly the elephant 
extended his trunk, and, before the man was 
aware, his baggy waist cloth was unfastened and 
a shower of rice fell to the ground. In the very 
middle of his protestations of innocence he was 
fatally incriminated.—Cassel’s Saturday Jour- 
nal. 


Field Mice.—The plague of field-mice in the 
south-eastern counties af Scotland is increasing 
in extent, and is assuming such proportions that 
the farmers are holding public meetings to de- 
vise new plans for fighting the enemy. In some 
places there is not a trace of vegetation to be 
found in hundreds of acres, every root and blade 
of grass having been devoured. Around Ha- 
wick the farmers set all their hands to work 
killing the mice without being able to make any 
appreciable impression upon their numbers 
The vermin increase at a rate which seems to 
defy all known measures of extermination. Now, 
that it is too late, the farmers have resolved to 
kill no more owls, having learned at least one 
salutary lesson from their misfortune. At their 
latest meeting in Edinburgh they demanded the 
appointment of an expert commission to inves- 
tigate the whole subject and devise means of re- 
lief. Mr. Chaplin, President of the British 
Board of Agriculture, has promised to give the 
matter his most earnest sonsideration. 


Venerable Trees. A very interesting work is 
in course of publication by M. Gadean de Ker- 
ville on the ancient trees of Normandy. The 
most remarkable trees yet described are two 
yews of La Haye de Routot in the department 
of Eure. They are, respectively, about 31 and 
27 feet in circumference at the base of the 
trunks, and about 574 and 474 feet high. Their 
ages are estimated by the author to be not less 
than 1500 years. A chapel has been constructed 
in the hollow trunk of one of these trees, about 
10 feet high and 64 feet deep.— Popular Scrence 
Monthly. 
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Bucalyptus Oil—Eucalyptus oil has come 
intosuch demand that over 20,000 pounds were 
gent to England from California last year, the 
tree having been planted in immense quantities 
ig that State. General Stratton planted fifty- 
fve acres near Haywards in 1869, chiefly for 
timber purposes. In 1883 it was discovered that 
a decoction of the leaves would remove the in- 
crusted scales from boilers. While the engineers 
yere preparing the liquid they imagined the 
odor cured one of bronchitis, and the other of 
asthma, and they started a factory to extract the 
gi] at San Lorenzo. which is said to have been 
the beginning of this industry. 


Roofs in Syria. 


The Syria of to-day is a poor land. The 
people are poor, and cannot send all over the 
earth to bring whatever they need from other 
lands. So they use very few nails in building 
houses, and almost no sawed lumber. Dirt is 
cheaper and easier to obtain than quarried 
stone: so they use dirt in making the walls and 
roofs. 

The ordinary way here in Zahleh is to build 
only one, or at most two, walls of stone, and all 
the rest of mud bricks. The reason for one or 
two stone walls is that the mud bricks will not 
stand the winter storms. They build the south 
and west walls of stone, since the heavy storms 
always come from the south and west. If you 
looked at Zahleh from the west, you would see 
awell-built town of stone houses ; but when you 
came round to the east, you would see nearly 
all mud walls, which are much poorer and more 
utidy. Yet the people say the mud walls are 
afer when earthquakes come. Our house has 
aly one stone wall. The room in which I am 
writing has four mud walls, and is badly cracked 
in several places. 

When all things are ready, and the walls are 
up, they go about making the roof in this way. 
The long poplar beams are cut in proper lengths, 
and lifted up by many men to their places, be- 
ing ranged about two feet apart. If the beams 
are long and the room large, they usually put 
avery large beam for a girder, and support this 
by a stone or wooden post in the center of the 
rom. After the beams are up, they fill in be- 
tween the ends with mud and stones to keep 
them steady. Then they bring the branches, 
or split pieces, and arrange them as closely as 
posible, in order to keep the clay and dirt from 
falling down into the house. If the roof is to 
bea very good one, you must bring thousands 
of dry reeds, and place them the opposite way 
of the small branches or split pieces, and these 
help to hold the clay. Next comes the piling 
on of the thorns, and the trampling down to 
make them pack closely ; and after this the roof 
sready for the clay and earth. The first layer 
s usually wet before being put on, so as to mat 
more closely with the thorns. I am sorry to 
say that people usually choose a Sunday to do 
the remaining work on the roof. People are 
then standing round with not much to do, so 
the man who is building the house invites all 
bis friends to come and help to finish the roof, 
They come, fifteen or twenty of them, and, with 
great noise and singing, they carry or draw the 
clay up in baskets, and trample it down by 
dancing over it, all the while singing and shout- 
ing. When they have put on a foot of closely 
pressed clay, the roof is done, and it needs only 
the rain and the roller to make it ready for 
Winter. The owner of the house buys a stone 
roller about two and a half feet long and a foot 


thick, and weighing about two or three hundred 
pounds. To this is fitted a rough handle ; and 
when the first rain comes, he must be very 
industrious by night and by day, and go up to 
trundle that roller back and forth many hundred 
times, pressing down the damp earth until it 
becomes very hard, and able to shed the water. 

Now, the passing of this roller over the roof 
is like thunder, and corresponding to the rain 
is a showering of dust and fine clay ; and this 
continues for years in all except the very best 
roofs. In many cases water comes down also, 
but never very clean. For when the roofs are 
wet and soaking, if a cold night comes, and 
freezes the water, it tears up the clay at a great 
rate. When the sun softens the frost and ice, 
then the roller must be used; and it is like 
squeezing water from a sponge. 

This rolling must be done every time it rains, 
and it is a curious sight when the first shower 
comes aftersunset. There is a noise of shouting, 
and on every roof is seen a lantern or lamp 
which looks like a firefly. The wooden handles 
ereak and groan, and the people shout to each 
other in sport. This sometimes takes place at 
two o’clock after midnight, and then there is 
very little sleep for any one the remainder of 
the night. 

These roofs require constant care all through 
the winter, and, whenever the snow falls, it 
must be shovelled off, and the roof given an 
extra rolling. The weight of the snow and the 
wet earth is enough to break the timbers; and 
not a winter passes without such calamities, in 
which men, women, and children lose their lives, 

Nearly every roof leaks. I have seen water 
dropping in fifty places at once in our bedroom, 
at three o’clock in the morning; so that at 
length, at great cust and trouble, we bought 
tiles and covered one side of our house, so that 
now four rooms are under tiles, and four rooms 
are not. In winter we live largely in the four 
tile-covered rooms, and leave the others to leak, 
having ‘covered the furniture with quilts and 
rubber blankets. 

Of course, such roofs are flat, with only slope 
enough to carry the water off. And the uses 
to which these roofs are put are varied. You 
can easily understand how they tore up the 
roof in the house where Christ was, to let the 
sick man down. All such houses have only 
one story, and there is always an easy way to 
reach the roof. If the house is on a hillside, 
there is a path leading up, and the roof is ac- 
cessible to chickens, goats, sheep, and children. 
Boys go to the roofs to fly kites. When any- 
thing happens, like a wedding or funeral, people 
all run up to the roofs to see what is going on. 
In New York, a cat on the roof is confined to 
one block; but in a city like Sidom a cat can 
go from one side of the city to the other on the 
roofs. The result is, many cats, many fights, 
many concerts, and many cats visiting your 
house. People use the roofs also for drying 
everything, such as wheat, raisins, figs, ovions, 
and whatever needs the sun. In summer they 
carry up their beds, and sleep there; and it is 
an amusing sight to look at the town at day- 
break on a warm summer morning. 

Any one walking over a village roof sends 
down, a shower of dust and mud. I lived two 
summers in a village named Jezziv, and one of 
my duties before sleep every night was to shake 
and brush the dry mud out of my bed. 

I had another experience in the same village 
which came near costing me many dollars. I 
then owned a favorite horse named Rob Roy. 
He was a beauty, and very tractable and 


gentle ; but he had one fault,—he would slip 
his halter and go wandering away. One warm 
August day he rubbed his halter off, and went 
walking out of the yard, and, before he knew 
it, was on the roof of a neighbor’s house. I 
wonder if you ever saw a horse on the roof of 
a house. Well, this particular roof was old 
and rotten, and before Mr. Rob had gone very 
far, his hind legs went through, and he was in 
a bad plight. Little boys came running and 
shouting, and frightened him all the more. No 
one came to tell me; and so poor Rob could 
only kick and plunge until he had made a hole 
so large that he dropped through into the man’s 
house below. There never was a worse fright- 
ened horse than Rob Roy was that day. I- 
came running to the rescue after he had disap- 
peared, and when I ran to the door I expected 
to find him with broken back or legs; but 
there he was, standing safe, and looking as 
ashamed and sheepish as any horse could. 
Fortunately for him, he landed on a pile of 
clippings of grape-vines, which the owner of 
the house had brought from his vineyard for 
winter fuel. Now, if a horse could so easily 
get up on a roof, and so easily and safely de- 
scend to the house below, we can see how easy 
it was for those who let the sick man down to 
where Jesus was.— Sunday School Times. 
From the “ INDEPENDENT.” 


Tom: a Sketch From Life. 


BY THE LATE THOMAS HILL, 


































After Tim’s death, I was forced for awhile to 
try any man whom I could pick up. But I 
very soon settled upon Tom as always to be my 
first choice; and if he was engaged, then I 
would put up with John; they were both 
Irishmen ; but neither of them had what are 
usually considered the characteristics of their 
nation. No wit, no humor, no exuberance of 
fancy or of rhetoric to lead them into bulls, or 
to inspire them with eloquence; and neither of 
them with any considerable stock of proverbs 
or bright sayings, or folklore of the old country. 

But Tom had what was worth more, a char- 
acter that won your hearty respect. He was a 
reverent, God-fearing Catholic; honest and in- 
corruptible, with a high sense of honor ; faith- 
ful and thorough in all that he undertook ; 
intelligent and skilful in doing everything in 
the neatest and most expeditious way; with a 
strong personal attachment toward those who 
had once done him kindness. There was a 
farmer in our town who had the general repu- 
tation of being extremely stingy. But if any- 
thing disparaging to his character was said in 
Tom’s presence, Tom always defended him, in 
temperate language, but with earnestness ; and 
told of his own arrival in this country, and, on 
his first day’s search for work, finding this 
farmer on a salt meadow gathering hay. He 
hired Tom, took him and his wife six or eight 
miles, from the salt meadow to his farm, and 
there gave them house room rent free for 
many months, and paid Tom good wages for 
his work besides. “He cannot be the nig- 
gard,” Tom would add, “that he is said to be.” 

Two litttle anecdotes will show the difference 
botween Tom and Jobn. I left both men at 
work in my garden one day, but had engaged 
Tom alone to come the next day. The follow- 
ing morning when I went into the garden, he 
met me with a sorrowful face, and led me to a 
flower border held clean of every kind of plant, 
and smoothly raked. 

“T found John doing this yesterday after- 
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noon, and I says, ‘What are you doing that 
for,? Don’t you see that those are foxgloves ?’ 
And says he, ‘ Of course I see they’re foxgloves ; 
that’s the very reason I am hoeing them up.’ 
And ye have been in this country fourteen 
years,” says I, ‘and don’t ye know yet that a 
foxglove is a flower in this country, and not a 
weed, as it is in the old country? Them fox- 
gloves is the pride of Mr. Hill’s garden.’ ” 

On one occasion John worked alone for me 
one day, and Tom alone was engaged for the 
next. When I went out to give him directions 
I found him looking with great indignation at 
a tall clothes-post on the edge of a grass plot. 
“Who set this post?” I answered that John 
did. “He ought to be ashamed of himself; see 
here,” said Tom, and taking hold of the post, 
easily swayed it about, showing that the earth 
had only been rammed at the surface, leaving 
the foot of the pole with a play of a half inch 
or more in every direction. Without another 
word from either of us, Tom dug up the post 
and set it over, firm and immovable. 

His regard for my foxgloves was equalled by 
his care for my Apioa. I confess to a great 
weakness for Aptos tuberosa, both on account of 
historic associations and of its own charms. I 
had abundance of it in a hedge near the house 
and about trellises and a piazza. It was also 
growing neglected in the furthest corner of my 
garden beyond and behind the barn. When 
‘Tom was spading up the earth in that corner, 
he laid every Apios tuber which he chanced to 
turn up, carefully in the shade, and when the 
half day was over, brought them to the house, 
‘always saying: “Here are some of them 
paraties that 1 thought Mr. Hill would like to 
be planting nearer the house.” 

Only twice, as far as I can remember, did I 
ever get from him a glimpse of Irish proverbs, 
or Irish superstitions. A black cat came and 
- took up her abode with us. There was another 
invalid in my family confined to the house, to 
whom a cat was an object of instinctive aver- 
sion; and when this strange cat glided noise- 
lessly into the room the nervous shock of the 
surprise at the invasion was not only disagree- 
able, but very painful. I felt that the cat 
must go. I took him one morning in my 
arms and was walking out behind the barn with 
him, when Tom, judging, I presume, from the 
sad but stern expression of my face what my 
intention was, said: “ Mr. Hill, I wouldn’t kill 
him ; [ have heard old people say, I have heard 
very old people say, that it is not particularly 
lucky to killa cat. Drive off with him two or 
three miles, drop him by the roadside, and 
drive on. Give him a chance for his life.” I 
did so, and feared for weeks that he would come 
back ; but he never did. 

One day Tom asked leave to go an hour be- 
fore the usual time; his nephew had broken 
out with St. Anthony’s fire, and he wanted to 
take him to Pat Welch’s to be cured. The next 
day I asked after the boy, and Tom answered 
that Pat Welch had said it was not St. An- 
thony’s fire at all, but just poison from the 
poison ivy; so his blood would do it no good. 

“ His blood !” I exclaimed. 

“ Yes,” said Tom ; “I am knowing to the fact 
that Pat Welch’s blood will cure Anthony’s 
fire; but, of course, it might do no good to the 
poison vine.” 

I asked how the blood was used; he said 
Welch pricked himself with a needle and 
smeared a drop of the blood on the eruption, 
and that cured it. “ But,” said I, “ why Pat 
Welch’s blood more than any other man’s ?” 


Tom said he didn’t know; he supposed it 
might run in families—the same as curing a 
cow that had swallowed a dribh. “Sure, he 
added, “ I don’t know if ye have the dribh in 
this country ?” 

I said, yes, plenty of them ; but I never knew 
of a cow being hurt by swallowing one. 

“Well, in the old country, if a cow is sick, 
and they think she has swallowed a dribh, they 
send for any member of one of these families, 
even if it isa child of only two years old ; and 
he washes his hands and his wrists in a basin of 
fair water, and they give it to the cow to drink ; 
and if it is a dribh that she has swallowed, it 
cures her right away; but if it is not a dribh 
that ails her, of course it does her no good.” 

Let me add to my sketch one anecdote, to 
show his nice sense of honor. I left the town 
in December, 1871, and returned from the 
Hassler voyage around South America in Oc- 
tober, 1872. During my absence I left a favor- 
ite cousin, Miss C., in charge of the place and 
the family. In the summer she asked Tom if 
he could not find some one who would cut and 
carry off the grass, and take the grass for pay- 
ment. Tom founda friend, and after they had 
inspected the grass, they announced that they 
would undertake it on those terms. Some days 
after the grass had been carted off Tom came to 
Miss C. and handed her three dollars. 

“ What is this for?” she asked. 

“ For the grass, ma’am.” 

“ But I told you, you could have the grass 
for the cutting of it and clearing it away.” 

“Yes, ma’am; but when we got the hay 
made, we found there was more of it and it was 
better than we thought; and it is worth three 
dollars more than all the labor we put upon it.” 

“ Well, Tom, you can have those three dol- 
lars. I made the bargain and [I will stand 
by it.” 

“Naw, naw, Miss C.,” said Tom; “that 
would not be right toward him that’s away.” 

“ Yes,” she answered—“ yes, it would, for he 
gave me full authority to act for him, and my 
bargain was thus his bargain.” 

But she could not induce the faithful fellow 
to touch the money; he shook his head, and 
went off saying again and again: “ Naw, naw, 
that would not be right toward him that’s 
away.” 

Faithful, honorable fellow! Would that I 
could feel that I had been as true to my 
greater light, as he to his lesser illumination. 
He illustrated for me in a remarkable manner 
a saying of my venerable and beloved teacher, 
Dr. James Walker, that “ piety in a man of 
native good sense is equivalent to a liberal 
education.” 

WE are strangely silent toward our best be- 
loved. We go in and out before them, and 
rarely give expression to the deep love and trust 
which we truly feel. Some day we look upon 
faces that do not smile back upon. The flush 
of pleasure, the kindling eye, that once we could 
call forth by a loving caress, an appreciative 
word, has given way to a calm, white repose 
which no word of ours can break, no repentant 
anguish penetrate. Then we begin to cherish 
the memory of every happy smile, every trust- 
ful glance, every caressing word, which ever 
came at our bidding. Why, oh! why, do we 
not surround our heart’s dearest with such an 
atmosphere of love and tenderness that, when 
they pass out of sight, they go only to live again 
more vividly in every moment of our wakeful 
hours,—nay, even in our dreams,—through the 


consecrating touch of Death? Silence toward 
loved ones is “golden” only when it shields 
from pain. Could they but know how dear the 

are to us! Why do we leave them to guess at it 
or take it for granted, when a word, a touch, g 
smile, would make them : 


“Proud to heart’s content, 
That all this wealth of heart and soy!” 


is theirs, and theirs alone? 


Items, 


“ Better Not Do It.”—There are a great 
persons connected with the Christian Church 
if they were to put into words their experi 
would say something like this: “I am a consistent 
card- playing, wine-bibbing, dancing, theatre-going 
Christian.” 

What is worse, there are some ministers whose 
indorsement, both in theory and practice, they 
could claim for such a statement; ministers who 
know that they do these things, and so speak and 
look when the subject is mentioned as to encour. 
age them therein. Such is the man who is eon. 
stantly saying that “he would like to go to the 
theatre, but hardly thinks it would do in view of 
his profession.” 

Some religious papers of wide circulation speak 
about these things in such a way that their gub- 
scribers might cull from the papers and carry 
with them separate paragraphs in favor of every 
thing not absolutely vicious which the united sense 
and judgment of the spiritual churches has con- 
demned. 

An intelligent member of the Methodist Epis- 
copal Church from the country, visiting a relative 
of his by marriage in one of the sea-board cities of 
large population, was equally astonished at what 
he did not see, and at what he did see. Meeting 
an old friend of his boyhood he said to him: 

“Ts Brother So-and-so a consistent old-fashioned 
Methodist?” 

“QO, yes; he isa pillar in the church. Why do 
you ask such a question?” 

“Well, he does not have family prayer, he does 
not attend class-meeting or prayer-meeting, he does 
not work in the Sunday-school, he does not do any 
thing but go to church once on Sunday; and he 
does play cards, dance, take a little wine, and goto 
the theatre.” 

There are some to whom the “does nots” of the 
friend from the rural district will not apply, but 
the affirmative side will. It is a question whether 
these card-playing, wine-bibbing, dancing, theatre- 
going Christians ever manifest any thoroughly deep 
power in persuading men to come to Christ, or s0 
testify to a personal experience as to produce in 
their hearers that solemn earnestness without which 
there is no conviction of sin. Their eyes may fill 
with tears at thoughts of heaven and references to 
Jesus and declarations of love for Christ, but unless 
there be a marked element of self-denial and an 
equally clear renunciation of the world these feel- 
ings seem as evanescent as those of the man whoat 
9 p. M. delivered what to the superficial seemed 4 
thrilling appeal to sinners, then seized his hat and 
hurried out, saying to his wife: “ Now make quick 
time, or the ball will be half over before we get 
there!” , 

One of the young men who had just heard him 
was so thrown back by this transition that he coa- 
cluded that religion was after all as he expressed 
it, a theatrical performance. 

If we should go so far as to admit that there are 
persons in churches where they were never taught 
to deny themselves in these matters, who enjoy 4 
deep spiritual life, the case is very different wi 
those who have had a conscience thereupon 
lost it. Even if we assume it possible for one 
undergo that transition he will be terribly handi- 
meek In view of the conspicuousness of 
actions in these particulars, the opinion of thea 
held by the world, and the natural unobtrusivene® 
of most of the Christian virtues, may be taken for 
granted that the card-playing, wine-bibbing, and 
the theatre-going, etc., will be known by a multi 
tude, while the qualities that distinguish te 
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Christian from the world will be seen by compara- 
ively few. 
"les is reason to fear that the Master at the end 
gill say to many of his professed disciples, “Thou 
hast not been altogether with Me, therefore wast 
thou against Me.” 7 7 

It is impossible to have one foot in the strait 
and narrow way that leadeth unto life, and the 
other in the broad road that leadeth to destruction. 
—Selected. 


iac Services.—An illustration of the cosmo- 
litan character of New York is found in the fact 
that a Syriac service is held every First-day after- 
noon at No 142 West Twenty-first Street. Most of 
the service is in the he rm language, but some of 
the prayers are offered in Turkish. Among those 
that attend are Rabi Baba, a Nestorian, now in this 
country seeking to secure the publication of a Syriac 
dictionary on which he has been engaged for many 
years, and who was for twenty-eight years a teacher 
and preacher in Urumia; another is Deacon Moses, 
for many years also a teacher and preacher in 
Urumia; three others are engaged in the printing 
of the Syriac Old Testament at the Bible House, 
Astor Place. One of these latter is a Mohammedan 
who was converted to Christianity and obliged to 
flee from Urumia to Constantinople, and who now 
has found his way to this country. 


“ First-day Papers.—The Law and Order League, 
of Pittsburgh, Pa., have been making an effort to 
stop the sale of what are known as “Sunday pa- 
pers” in that city, and have secured a decision of 
the court in their favor. 

From a circular letter we have received ; it ap- 
pears that some of the papers there have deter- 
nined to continue the sale on the /irst-day of the 
week of their publications, in defiance of the laws 
and the decision of the courts. 

The circular letter referred to is an appeal to 
those papers not to prostitute their influence by 
setting an example of lawlessness to the masses. 
Obedience to law lies at the foundation of civil 
weiety and of civil liberty, and he who deliberately 
encourages its violation is one of the worst enemies 
to our institutions. 


The Cost of War.—It appears, according to the 
etimates of French and German statisticians, there 
have perished in the wars of the last thirty years 
2,500,000 men, while there has been expended to 
carry them on, no less than the inconceivable sum 
of $13,000,000,000. Of this amount France has 
paid nearly $8,500,000,000 as the cost of the war 
with Prussia, while her loss in men is placed at 
185,000. Of these 80,000 were killed on the field of 
battle, 36,000 died of sickness, accidents, or suicide, 
and 20,000 in German prisons, while there died 
from other causes enough to bring the number up 
to the given aggregate. The sick and wounded 
amounted to 477,421, the lives of many thousands 
of whom were doubtless shortened by their illness 
or injuries. According to Dr. Roth, a German 
authority, the Germans lost during the war 60,000 
men killed or registered invalid, and $600,000,000 
i money, this being the excess of expenditures 
or of material losses over $1,250,000,000 paid by 
France by way of indemnity. Dr. Engel, another 
German statistician, gives the following as the ap- 
proximate cost of the principal wars of the last 
thirty years: Crimean war, $2,000,000,000; Italian 
war of 1859, $800,000,000; Prusso-Danish war of 
1864, $35,000,000; war of the Rebellion—North 
$5,100,000,000, South $2,300,000,000; Prusso-Aus- 
tran war of 1866, $330,000,000 ; Russo-Turkish war, 
$125,000,000 ; South African wars, $8,770,000; A fri- 
can war, $12,150,000; Servo-Bulgarian, $176,000,- 
000. All these wars were murderous in the ex- 
treme. The Crimean war, in which few battles 
were fought, cost 750,000 lives, only 50,000 less 
than were killed or died of their wounds, North 
and South, during the war of the Rebellion. The 
figures, it must be remembered, are German, and 
might not agree precisely with the American esti- 
mates. The Mexican and Chinese expeditions cost 
200,000,000 and 65,000 lives. There were 250,000 
illed and mortally wounded during the Russia- 
Turkey war, and 45,000 each in the Italian war of 

9 and the war between Prussia and Austria. In 
the other wars the loss of life was relatively less 
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which did not make either the men or money easier 
to part with in the more limited areas where they 
occurred. And this is but a part of the account- 
ing, since it does not include the millions expended 
during the last twenty years in maintaining the 
vast armaments of the European powers, the losses 
caused by stoppage of commerce and manufactures, 
and the continual derangement of industries by the 
abstraction from useful employment of so many 
millions of persons held for military service extend- 
ing from three to five years.— The New York Times. 


The Race- Course in England.—It is needless to 
speak of the train of blacklegging sharpers, ruffians 
and blackguards of all kinds that the turf now 
breeds and supports. If, in this wild whirligig of 
British politics power should ever come into the 
hands of a Cromwellian dictator he could not do 
the country a greater service than by passing the 
plow over the race-courses. He would risk his life 
in doing so as much as he would by turning out 
the House of Commons; but he would extinguish 
infinite vice and misery without destroying any- 
thing that was healthy, manly, or even truly na- 
tional.— Selected. 
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of religious profession,and had been convinced 
of the truth of the principles held by Friends, 
by reading Barclay’s Apology. When he felt 
disposed to attend our meetings, one of his ac- 
quaintance endeavored to discourage him, by 
telling him that though the Quakers were “de- 
cent folks,” they had no religion—evidently 
confounding in his mind, religion with rites and 
ceremonies, and concluding, that because we 
discarded the forms practiced by others, we 
must be destitute of religion itself. An educated 
man, to whom he gave a copy of Barclay’s 
Apology to read, admitted the soundness of the 
views contained therein, but said, that the reli- 
gion of R. Barclay was an ideal system, not 
practical, because a man could not live up to 
the standard therein laid down. This disposi- 
tion, to lower the standard of religion to the aver- 
age state of the people, instead of endeavoring 
to elevate them to the requirements of our Sav- 
iour, is often shown, and its fruits are evil. It is 
rebuked by William Penn in his “ No Cross, no 
Crown.” After quoting the declaration of Paul, 
“ His servants you are whom you obey ;” and 
John’s warning, “Let no man deceive you; he 
that committeth sin is of the devil ;” he says of 
the false Christians, if a man ask them, “Is 
Christ your Lord?” they will ery, “God forbid 
else ; yes, He is our Lord.” Very well, but do 
you keep his commandments? “ No. Howshould 
we? It isimpossible ; what! would you have us 
keep his commandments? No man can.” “ Thus 
it is,” he adds, “ That with Judas they call Him 
Master, but take part with the evil of the world 
to betray him.” 

William Penn further says,—* That common 
apprehension, that persons may be children of 
God while in a state of disobedience to his holy 
commandments ; and disciples of Jesus, though 
they revolt from his cross; and members of his 
true church, which is without spot or wrinkle, 
notwithstanding their lives are full of spots and 
wrinkles: is, of all other deceptions upon them- 
selves, the most pernicivus to their eternal con- 
dition. For they are at peace in sin, and under 
a security in their transgression.” 








THE most striking feature in the religious 
views of the early members of the Society of 
Friends (and it continues to be the case with 
their faithful successors) was their Spirituality 
—their dependence on the manifestations of Di- 
vine Life to their souls, or the power of Christ 
inwardly revealed,—and their redemption from 
trusting to any outward forms or ceremonies, or 
to anything which man can do by his unassisted 
natural powers to secure his salvation. They 
realized the force of those Scripture declarations, 
“ This is life eternal, to know Thee, the only true 
God, and Jesus Christ, whom thou hast sent.” 
And again,—“If we walk in the Light, as God 
is in the Light, we have fellowship one with an- 
other, and the blood of Jesus Christ his Son, 
cleanseth us from all sin.” 

We believe professing Christendom sustains a 
great loss, from the extent to which it has been 
led to regard certain forms and ceremonies as 
being of essential necessity to the Christian re- 
ligion. The tendency of this is to lead many to 
depend on these outward observances, and to 
think they are safe, if they have been sprinkled 
with or dipped into water by a priest, have sub- 
mitted to other ceremonies prescribed by the 
church organization to which they belong, have 
attended their places of worship, partaken of 
the bread and wine, and refrained from gross 
vices. All this and more may be done, and yet 
the individual never have experienced that 
thorough transformation through the work of 
Divine Grace, which our Saviour described as 
being born again of the Spirit, and without 
which we cannot enter the Kingdom of Heaven. 

We by no means wish to convey the impres- 
sion that Friends are the only people who are 
convinced of the spiritual nature of vital reli- 
gion—For the “Grace of God which bringeth 
salvation hath appeared unto all men” and this 
Grace teaches its obedient recipients what is need- 
ful for them to know. But it isa favor for which 
we have cause to be thankful, that our educa- 
tion and surroundings tend to draw our atten- 
tion away from merely outward things and fix 
it on essential truths and vital principles of re- 
ligion. 

We were much interested recently in a con- 
versation with a man of education and intelli- 
gence, who had been educated in another form 





THE Psalmist, in enumerating the qualities of 
the man who shall abide in the Lord’s taber- 
nacle, mentions among others, that in his eyes 
“a vile person is contemned, but he honoreth 
them that fear the Lord.” This expression im- 
plies, that our estimation of that which is worthy 
of respect and imitation should be founded on 
its conformity to the Divine will. 

In 1659, Edward Burrough, accompanied by 
Samuel Fisher, paid a religious visit to Dunkirk, 
in France, a Catholic town, at that time in pos- 
session of England and garrisoned by English 
troops. His principal concern seems to have 
been to labor with the Jesuits, priests and friars 
of that benighted city. This he did in several 
interviews with some of those highest in position 
—and also spread some writings among them, in 
which he expresses his “dear love to their im- 
mortal souls,” and tells them that they and their 
church “are the peoples, the multitudes, and, 
the kindreds, that the Beast hath received power 
over, and the Whore hath sat upon, and the 
false prophets deceived.” 

He adds, that forcing and compelling of per- 
sons by any outward law and authority to be of 
such and such a religion, and to conform to such 
a way of worship, is the worship of the Beast 
and not the worship of God; and to kill and 
persecute persons for the exercise of conscience, 
and because they will not be of such a religion, 
and cannot conform to such worship, is of the 





Devil and Dragon, and not of God, nor accord- 
ing to him; and persons so made conformable 
by force and violent laws, to such a religion and 
worship are but twofold more the children of the 
Devil, and are not at all converted to God} 
thereby. 


SUMMARY OF EVENTS. 

Unrtep States.—The National Democratic Con- 
vention in session at Chicago, last week, chose Ex- 
President Grover Cleveland for their candidate for 
President of the United States, and of Adlai E. Steven- 
son of Illinois, for Vice-President. The platform de- 
nounces the effort of the last Republican Congress to 
place all Federal elections under the direct control of 
Federal authority—declares for a tariff for revenue 
only, and “that the dollar unit of Coinage of both 
metals (gold and silver) must be of equal intrinsic and 
exchangeable value.” 

A letter has been sent to the Senate by Secretary 
Noble which indicates that he regards the act provid 
ing for the payment and adjudication of Indian depreda- 
tion claims,as wanting ina very important feature. He 
believes that unless the law is amended as recommend- 
ed in his last annual report, we shall find ourselves in- 
volved in trouble with the Indians, to settle which will 
cost the Government an immense sum of money. That 
recommendation which he renews in his letter, was 
that the law be so amended as to leave it discretion- 
ary with the Secretary to determine whether or not 
the financial condition of any tribe against which 
judgment is obtained will justify the reduction of tribal 
money of the Indian funds to the judgment. The In- 
dians, the Secretary thinks, are not yet far enough ad- 
vanced in civilization to be able to be entirely self- 
supporting, and he does not think that, until they are, 
the moneys they have to their credit should be taken 
from them to meet these payments. In connection 
with his letter the Secretary transmits a list of claims 
numbering 7985, and amounting to $25,589,000, filed 
up to the time his last annual report was sent to 
Congress. 

The Court of Claims at Washington, has given 
judgment for $104,626 in favor of the Pottawatomie 
Indians in their suit to recover $804,000 for lands. 

Director Leech, of the United States Mint, says that 
the draft of the bill is made which authorizes the 
coinage of the half dollar, in the nature of a souv- 
enir coin of the Columbian Exposition next year. A 
design for the coin is now with the engraver, and a 
proof will soon be struck. The coin is to be of silver, 
and will be made from old silver dollars instead of 
bullion. The design as now thought of will be on the 
one side, the Administration Building at Chicago, and 
on the other the head of Columbus, taken from Ricon’s 
sortrait of the discoverer, now hanging in the Queen’s 
Eaheuey at Madrid. 

The directors of the Westinghouse Air Brake Com- 
pany, at Pittsburgh, have declared the regular 5 per 
cent. quarterly dividend, and 5 per cent. extra, mak- 
ing 10 per cent. in all, payable on the 10th proximo, 
The dividends amount to $500,000. This makes three 
extra dividends of 5 per cent. each, and two quarterly 
dividends of 5 per cent. each, or 25 per cent. in all 
for the first six months of the current year, which 
means a distribution of $1,250,000 to stockholders dur- 
ing that time. 

According to the census made by the Moravian mis- 
sionaries at Bethel, in Alaska, not less than 50 per 
cent. of the people are afflicted with chronic disease. 
Affections of the lungs take one-half of this 50 per 
cent., followed by rheumatism, scrofula, and heart dis- 
ease. Two-thirds of the children born do not live, or 
rather, do not outlive their parents. 

The Manufacturers’ Record of Baltimore, says that 
during the second quarter of this year there have been 
organieed in the South 761 new industrial enterprises, 
making a total for the first half of the year of 1502. 

Indications point to a settlement of the granite 
troubles in New England. 

There are said to be more bee-hives in the United 
States, where there are 2,800,000, than in any other 
country in the world. 

A decision was given by the Supreme Court at Bos- 
ton last week in the case of the Boston and Albany 
Railroad Company vs. the State of Massachusetts, 
which practically determined that stock in corpora- 
tions hus no existence for purposes of taxation until 
fully paid for and the certificates are delivered. 

There are 46,000 oil wells in this country, and their | 
daily output is 130,000 barrels. 

Indiana has more Germans-than any other State. 
They constitute 55 per cent of the population. 
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About 200 Japanese laborers have been working 
lately as track repairers on the Union Pacific Railroad 
in Idaho. 

A New York city man has been granted a patent on 


jan underground trolley system of electric railway, 


which the inventor claims is absolutely safe and can 


i be constructed at about one-tenth the ‘cost of cable 


roads. 

At Fort Bragg, California, a large raft on the Jog- 
gins pattern, containing 3,500,000 feet of timber, was 
successfully launched recently. 

The trucking industry is assuming large proportions 
in Eastern North Carolina. One firm in Newbern has 
recently shipped to Northern cities $30,000 worth of 
cabbages. Ten years ago the industry was in its in- 
fancy in that section. Now it gives employment to 
thousands of laborers. 

Free baths are advocated in St. Louis as a means of 
preventing the loss of about 40 boys who annually 
drown in the Mississippi river at that point. 

A proposition has been made to the City Council of 
Sioux Falls, South Dakota, by W. H. Lyons, a United 
States Land Commissioner, to make the city his part- 
ner in the saloon business. He claims that his plan 
is feasible and legal under the Prohibition law, and 
that the city could clear $35,000 a year by its adop- 
tion. 

Complete reports of the cloudburst that recently 
laid waste Chickasaw County, lowa, have been received 
at Mason City. They show that seven persons were 
killed and fifteen injured. The damage to property is 
estimated at $300,000. 

The number of deaths in this city last week was 434, 
which is 4 more than during the previous week, and 
4 more than the corresponding period last year. Of 
the foregoing 222 were males and 212 females; 131 
were under one year of age; 46 died of consumption; 
42 of cholera infantum; 30 of diseases of the heart, 
28 of convulsions ; 240f marasmus; 22 of inflammation 
of the brain; 15 of pneumonia; 14 of diphtheria; 14 
of old age; 13 0f Bright’s disease ; 12 of casualties; 12 
of cancer ; 12 of inanition; 11 of apoplexy; 10 of inflam- 
mation of the stomach and bowels and 10 of debility. 

Markets, &c.—U.S. 2’s, 100 a 102; 4’s, reg., 11634 
117}; coupon, 117} a 118}; currency 6’s, 106 a 117. 

Corron sold in a small way to spinners on a basis of 
7}c. per pound for middling uplands. 

Frerep.—Winter bran, in bulk, $14.50 a $15.50; 
spring do., in bulk, spot, $13.50 a $14.50. 

FLour.—Winter super, $2.65 a $3.00; do., extras, 
$3.00 a $3.50; No. 2 winter family, $3.65 a $3.90; 
Pennsylvania, roller, straight, $4.00 a $4.40; Western 
winter, clear, $4.00 a $4.35; do. do., straight, $4.40 a 
$4.60; winter patent, $4.60 a $4.80; Minnesota, clear, 
$3.75 a $4.00; do., straight, $4.25 a $4.50; do., patent, 
$4.50 a $4.75; do. favorite brands, higher. Rye flour 
was in moderate request and steady at $4.00 per bar- 
re] for choice Pennsylvania. 

GRAIN.—No. 2 red wheat, 87 a 87} cts. 

No. 2 mixed corn, 54 a 54} cts. 
No. 2 white oats, 40 a 41 cts. 

Beer Catrie.—Extra, 5 cts.; good, 43 a 4} 
cts.; medium, 4} a 43 cts.; common, 3{ a4} ets.; culls, 
3} a 3} cts.; Texas, 3 a 4} cts. 

SHEEP AND LAMBs.—Extra, 53 a 5} cts.; good, 5 
a 5} cts.; medium, 43 a 4} cts.; common, 33 a 4} cets.; 
culls, 14 a 34 cts. Spring lambs, 4a 7} cts.; 

HoGs.—Chicago, at 7} cts.; other Western, at 7 a 
7% cts. 

ForEIGn.—A dispatch from London of the 24th ult., 
states that A. Balfour, in his election address, says :— 
“Every year’s experience has fully justified uncom- 
promising opposition to the Irish Home Rule measure 
of 1886. The Separatists’ subsequent ambiguous modi- 
fication of the measure made the proposals more un- 
just and dangerous. An Irish Parliament controlltng 
the Irish executive cannot be controlled by the Im- 
perial Parliament. The promised supremacy of the 
Imperial Parliament, as far as the Loyalists are con- 
cerned, is only asham. The system allowing a Par- 
liament in Dublin to manage Irish affairs, while Irish 
representatives interfere with English and Scotch 
business, would produce intolerable consequences in 
both countries. Such a condition of things would be 
grossly unfair to the British, and cruel and aggressive 
to the minority in Ireland. The criminality of the 
methods whereby the politicians who would determine 
the destinies of Ireland have sought to attain their ob- 
jects has been proved before the tribunals. The policy 
of the Gladstonians would give these men control of a 
helpless minority whose only crimes are their religion 
and loyalty; and would begin, and not end, serious 
trouble.” 

A. Balfour dilates upon the successful legislation 


of the Government; promises measures dealing with 
the labor questions ; hints at a reduction of the Irish 
representation if the subject of parliamentary reform 
be raised, and claims for the Government credit for 
prudent and courageous conduct of foreign affairs 

While Gladstone was driving through Chester on 
the 25th ult., to attend a meeting of a Liberal Club 
some one threw a missile that struck him near the eye. 
He sustained no serious injury and announced that he 
would go on and attend the meeting. As he proceeded 
the crowd that had gathered cheered him lustily, It 
appears that a woman threw the missile at him, who 
said she did it for “luck.” He has now quite recovered 
from the inflammation of the eye that resulted, 

A hurricane throughout northern Germany caused 
an immense amount of damage on the 24th uit, The 
shipping in the harbors of Bremen and Hamburg suf. 
fered severely. 

The Russian Government is preparing a bill which 
is intended to stamp out Stundism by means of harsh 
measures, such as those applied to Jews. 

: Alarming advices come from St. Petershurg showing 

that that city is preparing for an outbreak of cholera, 
The Medical department of the Ministry of the In- 
terior has issued instructions giving special informa- 
tion as to the course to follow in case of an invasion 
of Asiatic cholera. 

In the chief towns special commissions of doctors 
have been ordered to be formed to carry out the sani- 
tary measyres. The commission will be empowered to 
require householders to keep their premises clean and 
to enforce other sanitary measures in the town. Funds 
will be placed at their disposal to allow them to take 
the requisite measures of safety among the poor. All 
new comers to the towns will be subjected to an ex- 
amination, and all who show symptons of cholera will 
be isolated. 

A total of 164 cases of cholera has been reported at 
Baku during one week, with 70 deaths from the dis- 
ease. 

Harper's Weekly says: “ M. Witte, Minister of Com- 
munications in Russia, will shortly examine the plan 
for,constructing a railway across the main chain of the 
Caucasus Mountains. The line will have a length of 
nearly 100 miles, and will present great engineering 
difficulties. It will have two tunnels, one four and a 
third, the other six and three-quarters miles long. A 
special commission has been appointed to consider the 
question of constructing a railway connecting the Vol- 
ga with the Black Sea.” 

The first series of elections for the Presidency of 
Mexico were held on First-day last, the 26th of Sixth 
Month. There was no opposition to the Diaz ticket. 


NOTICES. 


A stated meeting of the Trustees of the estate of 
William Forrest, deceased, will be held on Fourth- 
day, the 13th inst. 

Joun W. Brwp ie, Clerk. 


Westrown BoarpinG Scnoon will close on the 
28th of Sixth Month, and opens for the autumn and 
winter term on the 6th of Ninth Month. s 

Early application should be made to the Superin- 
tendent for the entrance of pupils, not only to ensare 
their admission but also to aid the faculty in arranging 
for the proper working of the school. With a com- 
petent teaching force, healthful surroundings, and s 
comfortable home, we hope to give the necessary al 
to children and young people who may come to usde- 
siring to improve. 

Trains which leave Philadelphia, Broad Street Sta- 
tion, 7.17 and 8.48 A. M.; 2.53 and 4.35 P. M., are met 
at Westtown Station. 

Z. HAINES, Superintendent, 
Westtown, Pa. 


Wanstep—A teacher, man or woman, as Principal 
of Haddonfield Monthly Meeting School. The locality 
is thought a promising one for an energetic teacher. 

Application may be made to 
Samvue. A. Bacox. 
SaRAH NICHOLSON. 


Haddonfield, N. J. 


— ee 


Diep, at her residence, Atlantic City, on the 18h 
of Twelfth Month 1891, Anna B. Rozerts, widow of 
Edwin Roberts, in the sixty-third year of her age# 
member of Chester Monthly Meeting, New Jersey. 


—e 


WILLIAM H. PILE’S SONS, PRINTERS, 
No. 422 Walnut Street. 
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